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COLONIZATION JOURNAL. 
I n the Colonization Herald, 
SIBRRA LEONE AND WBRSTERN AFRICA. 
Tus following sketches were written by a high- 
ly-educated German lady, who spent eighteen 


months in Sire. Leone. Her remarks upon the 


Africsn chiact rand native manners prove that 
h lied these closely. 

In many respeets, there is not a more interesting 
country thin Sterra Leone on the coast of Africa. 
Its inhal consist only® of liberated slaves and 
their children. Though subject to English laws 
and usin ostly a dialect of the English language, 
yet you will fod the different tribes retain their 
original cust character, and languages. 

The fae country of Sierra Leone appears to 
an Euro; mmmonly beautiful and attractive. 
It is covered with stately umbrageous trees, among 
which the elegant palm-tree is the most favored. 
When tl ye rests upon the lofty mountains, from 


whose heights the brooks run swelling to rushing 
rivers in the rainy season; when one passes, car- 


ried by natives, through the country, sometimes 
through brooks and bushes, sometimes upward on 
the mountains, (which are so steep that one can 
scarcely imagine how the natives can carry their 
burden,) ond then again through villages, where the 
peo] le run together to welcome and follow the 
palangui e cannot but compare the wild ro- 
mantic country with its inhabitants, in their free 
ways and melodious languages, full of songs and 
plays; one must recognize in them the true chil- 
dren of the untry. 

To b wquanted with the African charac- 
ter, neither chureh nor schools are suitable places, 
but one must visit them in their own houses, or 
walk with them where they go. This is the only 
way, and thus you will find your interest richly re- 
warded, As | was under no obligation to any So- 
ciety, | could spend much time in this way ; and 
having only the oceasional charge of a sewing- 
schoo!, | had the best opportunity to live with the 
natives. They remind us forcibly of the people of 
Israel, they are deseribed in the New Testa. 
ment. Like those who followed our Saviour and 
his di from one place to another, not con- 
sidering their wants nor business, so do the Afri- 
cans | w from one street to another those in 
whom t! e interested, » Nothing is easier than 
to ex clings. When, passing at evening 
through the village, | began to talk to one indi- 
vidual, | on surrounded by a crowd, | 
have spent the most pleasant hours of my life ina 
larwe yard of our house, where, after sunset, many 
came together, begging me to ¢edd them something, 
which they rewarded with songs and stories. The 
have « respect before every European, and it 
often astonished me that a erowd of men would 
obey immediately, when they were gathered in our 
kitchen or yard, and I told them so heave the place. 
I, as a female, never thought of any fear, when 
walking we miles far in noeonlight, or even in 
darknes ak e people of Palestine, so are 
the Africans, greatly fond of parables; and they 
seldom relate any thing without doing it in this 
way, accompanied with many gestures, 

Their dis s are of the sume nature as those 
ment tin the Bible. Lunacy, leprosy, blind- 
ness, } very frequent, and one of the most 
painful , called * sun-stvoke,” recalled of- 
ten to my mind the work of Elisha, when raising the 
son of | . the Shunamite, who was seized 
with it. Th ind the first mentioned, reminds 
me of P 1 cxai. 6, explaining its meaning : “* The 
sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the moon by 
night.” , 

Lhe t iiier in their appearance by the dif- 
ferent wa n which they are tatooed in their child- 
hood, and in their features. 

When a « plu ed slave-vessel lands, there is 
great rejoicing among the inhabitants of the colo- 
ny, and p of every tribe are anxiously looking 
for their countrymen. You will find a variety of 
languages, and not merely of dialects, which re- 
rainds us of unding of languages at Babel. 
The chains bei ed, all are brought in safety 
into the Government house, surrounded by an im- 
mense yard, built for this purpose, There their 
sicknesses : immediately attended to; they re- 

* Chief», ‘weteal of only As not a few of the native 
por ulation around have come there, aod a considerable 
remnant of the descendants of the original colonists, sent 


out by Clarkson and Wilberforce, are yet there. —Ad Col. 
Jour. 

+ Everywhere on the coast of Africa one is reminded 
of the events, scenes and customs recorded in the — 
and especial y of the patriarchal days of Abraham 


Mosesa. — Zul. Col. Jour. 
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ceive country clothes, and daily their pence to buy 
food, chiefly consisting of rice, foo-foo, yams, fish, 
etc., which the village people sell to them, Teach- 
ers daily visit the houses to give instruction in the 
English lenguage, wherein their rapid progress 
astonishes every stranger. They. boil their food in 
the yard, bathe daily at least once in the sea, and 
fill the place with their noise, songs, and plays, in 
light nights till morning. The females are sepa- 
rated from the males by being brought to different 
stations. 


It seems strange to me that a majority of the, 


people in America suppose the African race almost 
without intellect, while every one who takes inter- 
est in becoming acquainted with them will persuade 
himself of their mental capacity, which very cften 
excels that of our uneducated people. Their in- 
tellect is quite prominent in judging different char- 
acters. ‘Lhey watch the white people with a sly 
and cunning eye, and their deception is so great, 
that even those who are the longest experienced in 
their ways are often deceived by them, 


Every one thinks it a great honor to 
be received into the chureh, They know the con- 


ditions of their admission, and are apt to live out- 


wardly according to them, but cling secretly to their 
sinful habits whenever possible. The hope of mis- 
sionaries is that, after civilization, a new generation 
will bring forth the fruits of Christianity, and that 
the Lord, in his wise judgment, will receive many 
whom we cannot here recognize as belonging to his 
people. 

In Sierra Leone one meets mostly with Mandin- 
goes, Jalofs, Foolahs, Kroomen, Akooes, Timma- 
nees, Bulloms, Susoos, Kossaus, lbos, Sherbroos, 
Vies, Kissas, Houssas, etc. In the colony are 
found more than one hundred and eighty different 
languages, spoken by different tribes. The Gold 
Coast is not extended above sizty miles in length, 
yet seven or eight languages are there said to be 
spoken, so different that four of them are quite un- 
intelligible to any but the respective natives, Mr, 
Kolle, a German linguist, sent out by the English 
Society, has obtained a knowledge of Vie during 
the last four years, has written a grammar in this 
language, translated parts of the Bible, and made 
a collection of more than one hundred concrete sub- 
stantives in all other languages spoken at Sierra 
Leone, ‘To him we are greatly indebted for tradi- 
tions and fables of the African nations. Mr. 
Schmidt, another German, has for years devoted a 
part of his time to the Tensenn & wage; and, 
while he preaches to the people in their tongue, he 
has translated many parts of the New Testament. 
Sherbroo has been studied a year by Mr. Ehemann, 

Susoo is remarkably simple and easy of acquisi- 
tion, and has been reduced to writing. Budlom 
and J'immanee are both agreeable to the ear, Vie 
is very melodious ; but Swsoo excels all others, and 
in softness approaches the Italian, The Mandingo 
is the fashionable language, but more difficult to 
acquire than others. "The Aissees have a guttural, 
singing pronunciation, 

All these languages are highly figurative, full of 
metaphorical expressions, images, and comparisons, 
drawn from natural objects, which, when translated 
into European languages, give them a poetic turn. 

The Jalofe, living e nt y Gambia, = Oe most 
beautiful and blackest people. They are of a war- 
like character, very careful to preserve their fierce- 
ness and hardihood, The Feolehs, living at a con- 
siderable distance from the sea, are Mohammedans, 
and speak the Arabic language, which is taught in 
their schools, and wherein their laws are written, 
They are of a tawny color, like the Arabs, ver 
celebrated for their talent in agriculture, industri. 
ous, and much esteemed by the neighboring people. 
They breed cattle, are great huntsmen, and go often 
in large companies to hunt the wild beasts, sell the 
ivory, and dry the flesh for food, 

The Aroomen inhabit a country between Ca 
Mount and Cape Palmas. They are also Mo. 
hammedans.* Gay and cheerful, very noisy and 
talkative, they ss a great talent for mimicry, 
They like to adopt English names, but are very 
whimsical in their choice, as Pipe of Tobacco, Bot- 
tle of Beer, ete. The Kroomen are chiefly sailors, 
laborers, or traders. They allow themselves no 
other luxury than a little tobacco, and are contented 
with the barest necessaries, After having spent 
eighteen months or two years in the colony, the 
Krooman returns home with his wealth. A por- 
tion he gives to the headmen of his town, All rela- 
tions and friends are partakers of his earnings, even 
if there is only a leaf of tobacco for each. His 
mother, if living, receives a present, and what 
remains he gives to his father, ‘to buy him a wife,” 
‘The father obtains a wife for him, and, after he has 
spent some months of ease and pleasure, he leaves 
again for the colony. He is of being ac- 
quainted “with white man’s fashion,” and fre- 
quently takes with him some young boys, as ap- 
prentices in his business, paying himself for his 
trouble by taking a large part of their wages. A 
Krooman, being asked what he would do with so 
much money as he , answered, he ho 
to be able to buy him two other wives, to add to 
the two he had already acquired. His father had 
eighteen. He continues, perhaps twelve years, get- 
ting one wife after another, is highly honored by 
his people, and uses the smallest portion of his 
earnings for himself. His clothing consists only of 
a piece of cloth folded rowad the loins. 

The Mandingoes are of a slender, tall figure. 
They wear the hair long, plaited down upon the 
shoulders, perhaps parted thirty times round the 
head. Their clothing is a wide garment, and a cap 
with four corners is very common, One sees them 
never eres and seldom without a dag- 
ger. Being Mohammedans, very zealous in making 


converts, they are called by the natives ‘book- 
men 





* This is an error, The Kroomen 





are and re- 
sort to fetishes and like all other around 
and in Liberia Be Got Jour, 
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The Akooes ave mostly boat-people, the most 
passionate race of Africa, Their memory is exceed- 
ingly great, so that an Akoo will go as messenger 
to different places, and fulfil a great number of er- 
rands, once told to him, without the least mistake. 
They are built very broad, the strongest boat-peo- 

le and carriers. It is said that no one is secure 

-fore the of an Akoo. His dagger is his con- 
stant companion, and if this does not serve his par- 
pose, his slyness will find a way to poison his 
enemy. 

The Timmances are very active and warlike. 
Being Mohammedans, they have been the most dis- 
couraging people for the missionaries’ labors. For 
thirty years past an English station has been estab- 
lished at Port Loko, and yet the missionaries can- 
not rejoice over the conversion of exe ‘Timmanee. 
Still they are persevering in their labors, having 
faith that “the bread cast upon the waters will be 
found after many days.” 

The Mohammedan races are superior in educa- 
tion to all other Africans, St temperance men, 
they will not wear their garments tll washed, if 
only a 7 drop of wine should be spilled upon 
them. They deny themselves all the luxuries of 
life, and believe they shall gain heaven by it, 1 
once heard a conversation between two Mohamme- 
dans, as they were looking at an Kuropean driving 
a carriage. ‘ That’s white man’s heaven; look, 
daddy!" exclaimed the younger one. I asked him 
what he meant. His answer was, “ Mohammedan 
heaven yonder!” pointing to the sky; “he poor 
black man here, but white man’s heaven here 
below.” Observing strictly the commandments of 
their Koran, they spend a Jong time in prayer, both 
at sunrise and sunset; have good aiedh, and a 
great abhorrence of pictures and idols, Their 
theology is: ‘Obedience leads the way to heaven; 
fasting gives a —_ progress ; and alms opens the 
door.” Their self-righteousness, and their tenacity 
in adhering to their own views, ave the greatest 
moral obstacles in the way of missionaries. 

-—- —~<>—_— 


EBSSAYS ON COLONIZATION. 

We republished from the Western New- Yorker 
two numbers of a series which appeared over the 
signature of S. M., giving a review of the history 
and objects of the Colonization enterprise, 

Iu our present number will be found two addi- 
tional numbers of the series. The facts contained 
have often been published, but a new class of read- 
ers, surrounded by classes hostile to the work, re- 
quire and justify a reiteration of the great trath, 
so strenuously denied by many, that the scheme 
originated and weat into operation under the aus- 
pices of men most eminent in their day for piety 
and statesmanship, as it has subsequently been 
supported by such. 

Colonization—Ne. HIE. 
As is usually the case with great enterprises, it is 


difficult to fix upon any one man as the originator 
of the Colonization scheme. Perhaps the cele- 





-jof funds. Two of Dr. Hopkins’ any see pen: 
f 


brated Dr, Hopkins is entitled to the credit, While 
settled at Newport, his mind was awakened to the 
iniquity of the slave trade, in which his people were 
deeply engaged; and communicating his convie- 
tions to others, his church soon condemned it, 
He now set himself to devise means to educate Af- 
ricans and send them back to instruct their country - 
men. For this purpose he devoted the price of a 
slave that he had sold before coming to Newport, 
and borrowed on his own responsibility enough te 
buy a slave whom he wished, after preparation, to 
send to Africa, He published an address to the 
benevolent, which was circulated in Great Britain, 
and he corresponded personally with Granville 
Sharpe upon the subject. The favorable pects 
of the African Missionary Society were destroyed 
by the Revolutionary War, and the subsequent lack 


Salmar Nubia and Deacon Garduer, wed out 
their original intention when grown old, by going 
to Liberia in 1826. 

In 1787 Dr, Thornton, of a had formed a 
plan of colonization, and publi an address to 
the free people of color in Rhode Island and Mas- 
sachusetts, inviting them to go with him to the 
west coast of Africa and plant a colony, The en- 
terprise fell through for lack of funds ; but the Dr, 
lived to be manager of the American Colonization 
Society. 

About the same time, 1787, some benevolent 
Englishmen set in operation the plan of a colony of 
free blacks at Sierra Leone—the plan being de- 
vised probably by Granville Sharpe, with whom 
Dr. Hopkins had corresponded. few hundred 
slaves had joined the British army during the Re- 
volutionary War, and went with the Woops to Eng: 
land, Here they soon fell into a miserable condi- 
tion, A colonization company was formed, amon 
whose members were Sharpe, \\ ilberforee, Hard- 
castle, Clarkson, and other eminent philanthropists, 
The British Government took the expense of trans- 
porting the blacks, and furnishing them with 
necessaries for six.mouths, Of 400 who embarked, 
84 died on shipboard ; and 100 more, during the 
first year, fell victims to the climate or intemper- 
ance. The company soon received a delegate from 
a number of blacks who had been conveyed by the 
French fleet from the United States to Nova Sco- 
tia, and were much dissatisfied with the climate, 
the soil, and the failure to receive the land promised 
them. The company agreed, with the help of Gov- 
ernment, to transport all the free blacks from Nova 
Scotia who could produce testimonials of good cha- 
racter, and to give to each family @ lot of land, 
They found to their surprise that the number desir- 
ing to emigrate was nearly 1200. The capital 
stock of the company was increased; and the 
blacks, th 100 while emigrants, were 
sent out, The whites died off rapidly, and their 
store-ship was ed by fire. $400,000 had 





been ex on , when in 1704 a 





abolition of the British slave trade; they had ele 


chiefs; they had opened a legitimate commerce ; 
and, though they knew it not, their example had 
smoothed the way for a better conducted and more 
successful enterprise. 
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them to some territory by 


of the Ohio, 
considered, Nothing, however, was accomplished. 


speaking of some fruitless negotiations with the Si- 
erra Leone Com 
be wished than that the 
selves undertake to make such an establishment on 
the coast of Africa, 
manity, the commercial advantages to be derived 
from it might defray all its expenses ; but for this 
the national mind is not prepared. It may perh 

be doubted whether many of these people w 
voluntarily consent to suc 
tion, and but few of those who are advanced to a 
ecrtain age in habits of slavery would be capable 
of governing themselves. 
ever, discourage the experiment, nor the early trial 
of it, 
the prudent cvution and attention requisite to reeon- 
cile it with the interest, the safety, and prejudice of 


tive to correspond with the President of the United 
States, for the pur 
elsewhere beyond the limits of the 
a territory on which to colonize the free 
color who might be disposed to avail themselves of 
such an asylum, and such slaves as their masters 
might please to emancipate, The resolution passed 
both houses. 


ment 
ever desirable and 
sistance, it wes far better that it should be under- 
taken as a work of Christian benevolence. 


ley, an eminent Presbyterian minister of Baskin- 


condition of Africa and the free blacks, had his 
mind completely occupied with a scheme of Colo- 
nization. He called a meeting in the Presbyterian 
church at Princeton, which, i 
most of the Professors of the Col 
Theol 
and called on Dr, Alexander to address the people, 
which he did. 


missionary in the South and Southwest, found 
many good men desirous to emancipate their slaves, 
if any disposal could be made of them consistent 
with their own welfare and the good of society at 
large. Mills devised a plan for removing emanci- 


ted 
[ind in the West, io be governed by such laws as 


such, that no attempt was ever made 
into effect. He then with some others 
a seminary near Newark, New-Jd 
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French squadron fired on the town, robbed and | friends of the cause, learning wisdom from the ex- 


burnt all the houses, and destroyed the medicine- | perience of the Sierra Leone company, were anxious 


store, causing a loss to the company of over|to obtain government assistance, therefore 
$250,000. "Phe company was not di ; to enlist public men in its wy M 


other colonists were added from Jamaica, the men were present at the ae 
missionary operations were successful, Paul) H Clay was called to the chair. It was here 
Cuffee, a colored man of New- , Mass., who | that of Roanoke, desirows to recommend 


was largely engaged in shipping,’ brought 40 colo-| the object to the South, employed 


nists from Boston, at an e to himself of | which was afterwards seized cpen and weds ~~ 
84000, only eight of them being able to pay their | great prejudice of the cause—of which more here- 
own passage, Several of his e were | after. 


8. M. 

THE SNOWY MOUNTAINS OF EASTERN 

1 intelligence 

1 is now upwards of four years since i 
reached Europe of the discovery of snowy moun- 
tains in Eastern Africa. The discovery was in 
itself so remarkable, that the report, appearing as it 
did in rather an unscientific dress, did not at first gain 
tye It was, however, subsequent- 
y con y repeated j 8 in that region, 
fh used eunneaiy bo tailed, Was dhe muntaien 
alluded to are Kilimanjaro and Kenia, discovered 
by the missionaries and Krapf, stationed 
at Rabbai Empia, near Mombas. Kilimanjaro lies 
in ah find. south latitude, and 87 de- 
grecs east longitude, and about 160 geographical 
miles west-north-west from Mombas; and is an 
isolated, very conspicuous peak, somewhat like 


Mount re eH eee yy connected, on its western 
side with the lands of Inuer Africa. The mis- 


found living in comfortable cireumstances when the 
first expedition of the American Colonization So- 
ciety touched at Sierra Leone. 
ut the Nova Scotia blacks were turbulent, and 

had to be kept in check by military force ; and in 
1803, the Government havi that the 
company should cede to them the civil and mili- 
tary power, it was agreed to; and Sierra Leone is 
now « colony of the British government, and a de- 
pot for recaptured slaves. We may sketch the 
present state of that colony in a few fines of a pri- 
vate letter lately received: “Much has been ac- 
complished by that colony for the thousands who 
have been recaptured from slavery ; but still, much 
remains to be done, Lt is no small work to elevate 
a heterogeneous mass, alike in nothing save their 
deep degradation, and especially when opposed by 
so many untoward influences from civilized men 
and nominal Christians. The higher officers in 
both the civil and military departments are British, 
besides a number of merchants, most of whom are 
dissolute in their morals, or if correct, only from 
motives supremely selfish. Hence, the work of 
evangelization has been slow, and is yet but par- 
tial, Many true but feeble Christians we mey 
there are, but there are still thousands who remain 
in darkness, depravity, and poverty,” 

The capital of these English philanthropists was 
not expended in vain, They had made a way for b . 
the missionary ; they had contributed much to the ° ° ° ° ® ° 


Though the existence of snow in the tropical 
regions of Eastern Africa is a feature of great 
graphical interest, that region would, even wi 
snow, be still of the same i 
mercial im 


perk, 
south at a distance of six days’ j , or about 
80 phical miles. It lies pr 


vated the character of several children of African 


8. M. 
Colenization—Ne. IV, 


During the latter part of the last century there 
was # strong desire for emancipation among the 


is proba- 
teresting, as comprising the heads 
of the Nile and other large rivers, the famous 
Mountains of the Moon, and, iu short, the very nu- 


men of Virginia ; but the condition of the cleus of those which, from 
free blacks among them led them always to con-|the days of the bui of the Pyramids down to 
neot with the idea of emancipation that of removing | the t time, have been questions of exciti 


meelves, ‘The West 
nish possessions, the territory north 
uisiana, and Sierra Leone, were all 


interest—as little solved now as in the age 
Pwolemy. ‘Travellers endeavoring to 
Abyssinia or from Nubia up the Nile, from Lake 
, or the western coasts, have found insur- 
mountable obstacles. It has been either the 
distance, the nature of the climate, or the character 
of the inhabitants, which offered those obstacles. 
Even that fearless and successful traveller, Dr. 
Barth, found his means insufficient to undertake the 
journey towards that region ; for to him 
and almost only difficulty was, to force his way 
yond the border territory of the 
sider those coming from the neighboring Mahom- 
median States as their bitterest enemies—and 
Guess number of persons than were at 
is 
The coast of Zanzibar offers, indeed, the most ac- 
cessible and advantageous points to reach that 
region. A journey to 


8; 


Indies, the 8 


A letter of Thomas Jefferson, dated 1811, after 


is more to 


ny, says: “ Nothing 
nited States would them- 


Exclusive of motives of ha- 


an exchange of situa- 


This should not, how- 


And propositions should be made with all 


all parties.” loc: , and is not the means of private 
In 1816, Gen, Mercer presented to the Virginia . Tt reduces into two portions—from 
House of Delegates a we ww om asking the Execu- ow wl via Aden to Mombas, and from Mom- 


of uring in Africa, or 
nited States, 
people of 


But the enterprise was not to be left to govern- 
pages) and we can now see that, how- 


was vernment as- 


Before the time of Mereer’s resolutions, Dr. Fin- 


, New-Jersey, being much affected with the 


small, contained 
and of the 


ical Seminary, Here he explained his plan, 
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Previous to this, Samuel J. Mills, travelling as a 
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slaves, and getting them on a tract of 
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z 
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were adapted to them, until they could govern 
themselves. The plan, which was not new, met 
with some approbation; but the difficulties were 


ectablshed 
» lo educate 
pious colored men. ing of Dr, ’s Afri- 
can Colonization plan, he in with it warmly. 
Although it had no direct reference to emancipa- 
tion, he saw that it would take away that obstacle, 
which in his plan for a western colony he had 


aimed at removing. 

Dr. Finley having gone to Washington, and con- 
sulted with friends there, a public meeting was 
called, December 21st, 1816, at which time the 
American Colonization Society was The 
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all ages been 
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deemed worthy of the attention of 





princes not less than of philosophers, or whether 
.s regards the opening up of a — of Africa 
which enjoys a climate of a character directly 
opposite to that of the unhealthy regions on the 


western coast, and which is inhabited by millions 
of our fellow-creatures who appear to be far more 
fitted to receive the blessings of Christian civiliza- 
tion than those in most other parts of that vast 
continent.” —London Atheneum, 
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DBATH OF ANSON G. PHELPS. 


Ir is our melancholy duty to announce the 
death of this eminent friend of Colonization and 
eminent citizen, at his mansion, Thirty-first street, 
on the 30th November, in the 73d year of his age. 

A ruler and pillar of the Church has fallen, The 
good citizen, the sagacious and enterprising merchant, 
whose operations have filled a large place even in 
this city and age of large enterprises, has disappeared. 
The heathen, the pioneers of Western population, 
the blind—above all, the children of Africa, have 
lost a friend and benefactor. The disciple and 
soldier of the cross, having run his course faith- 
fully for more than three-score years and ten, has 
fallen asleep and rests, His seat at the numerous 
official meetings of the benevolent Associations, 
which, amid the pressing calls of business engage- 
ments, were so regularly and promptly attended, 
will be vacant, as will his wonted place in the house 
of God, the meeting for prayer, and the family 
circle ; but his place in the memory of his associ- 
ates and friends will remain fresh and permanent. 

The resolutions passed by the Board of Managers 
of the New-York State Colonization Society, 
of which he had been a Manager for more than 
twenty years, and President for twelve years, ex- 
press the sentiments of gentlemen who have been 
his associates intimately during all that period, and 
who are conversant with his course of decided and 
liberal support of the Colonization enterprise, as a 
Life Director, and as delegate of the New-York 
State Colonization Society. 

For many years Mr, Phelps had, regardless of 
all weathers, attended the annual meetings of the 
American Colonization Society with punctuality, 
and, by his business habits and sagacity, done much 
to hasten to completion its important business. 
The exposure to a severe snow-storm, through 
which, after much detention, he made his way to 
the annual meeting of January, 1851, acting upon 
a system already weakened by severe illness of the 
previous summer, was, without doubt, a severe 
shock to his health. 

Our columns contain several notices of the death 
and life of Mr. Phelps, taken from the daily jour- 
nals, which will be read with interest, especially 
by our numerous friends in the interior, to whom 
he was personally a stranger. 

Feneral of Mr. Phelps. 

The funeral was held on the 2d of December, 
first at his late dwelling, and then at the Mercer 
Street Church, and was honored by a large attend- 
ance, notwithstanding the unfavorable state of the 
weather. 

The funeral services were performed by Rev. 
Mr. Prentiss, his pastor, Rev. Dr. Parker, Rev. Dr. 
Spring, and Rev. Dr. Skinner—all of whom had 
stood in most interesting and intimate relations to 
Mr. Phelps, and cheerfully testified to his eminent 
worth. 

The remarks of Rev. Mr. Prentiss, pastor of the 
Mercer Street Church, we find reported in the 
Journal of Commerce, and were as follows : 

How quickly, my friends, are many of us reiis- 
sembled at the call of Death! But two days ago 
I had the melancholy satisfaction of not 
a few of ie around the bier of an honored man, 
(the late Russell H. Nevins, Esq.,) who for half a 
century had been distingui in this community 
for the purity of his character, his mild, social vir- 
tues, and his spotless integrity, usefulness and emi- 
nent worth asa merchant and a citizen, Hardly 
had we laid his mortal remains in the dust, when 
Providence summons us together to perform the 
same mournful office for another aged and highly 
honored man, also a leading merchant of this city, 
and whose name as a Christian philanthropist %s 





like @ household word throughout the land. 


not often that a single 

» loses why my 
How rapidly is the elder 
chants of New- York—of the en 
lic-spirited men who have done 
the fifty years to lay the foundations 
build the superstructure of her commercial 
ness—passing away’! How soon will the last 
them be gone! 

I regard the death of Mr. Phelps as a very great, 
and in some respects irreparable loss. He was a 
man of singular , and efficiency of 
character, both in the sphere of business and in that 
of Christian beneficence. It will be hard to fill his 
place. He will be ly missed in this church 
and tion. How will these noble charities 
which make an annual visit to this sanctuary miss 
his cordial and gases greeting! Only a week 
ago last Sabbath he sent a donation of 85000 to a 
patriotic, Christian object, whose claims were pre- 
sented from this pulpit. How these blind children 
will miss him! never saw the t 
face, but they well knew the kind voice of their 
benefactor. How many great and good causes, 
like Colonization, ‘Temperance, Home and Foreign 
Missions, will lament him! The news of his death 
will occasion deep grief in the President’s House, 
and in many humble dwellings in Liberia, Tears 
will trickle down the sable cheeks of scores of 
liberated Africans in that distant land, when they 
learn that the old friend who helped to purchase 
their freedom, and at whose table they often sat 
on their way to their new home, is no longer among 
the living! Many a foreign missionary too, will be 
touched with grateful sorrow in remembrance of 
his Christian kindness and hospitality. How long 
will his family and his friends miss him ! 

But it is impossible for me to say now all I wish 
to say. I shall take another occasion to ex 
my sense of his worth and of our loss. 1 will onl 
add at present, that Mr. Phelps was sustained 
and comforted, in his last days, by the Divine 
Friend whose gospel he had so long loved and 
whose name he had so borne; that he rested, 
with a solid hope, u e Rock of Ages, and 
that, after a painful illness, he fell asleep, gently as 
an infant, on the morning of Wed y last. I 
doubt not he fell asleep in Jesus—and therefore 
| cannot utter lamentation to-day, 1 rather 
tulate him, now clothed with immortality, and you, 
my Christian friends, who mourn his loss—and | 
congratulate this whole community, that they have 
such men to dismiss to a better world. This is an 
hour for praise and thanksgiving: What other power 
but Christ's gospel could inspire us with such joy 
as we feel to-day in the very of death ? 
How do all the blessed affections of humanity, how 
do all the sacred hopes of religion, delight to hover 
round a man’s grave, and there celebrate 
their grandest triumph! Death is, indeed, the 
spiritual and everlasting coronation of a man's 
life. And all this is because the Son of God hath 
come into the flesh! All this is because the voice of 


Him by whom the world was made and is upheld in 
being, hath spoken in human la’ such words 
as these: “ J am the Resurrection and the Life ; he 


that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live ; and whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die!” 

The Rev. gentleman was succeeded by Rev. Dr. 
Spring, and prayer was also offered by Rev, Dr. 
Skinner. Four verses commencing “ Why should 
we mourn departing friends?” were sung to the 
tune “ Old China,” in which the members of the 
Blind Asylum joined, This Asylum had been a 
special object of the deceased gentleman's philan- 
thropy, and the inmates were invited most especi- 
ally to take part in the funeral ceremony, ‘Their 
singing was excellent. At the conclusion of the 
proceedings in the church, the family, relatives 
and friends of the deceased entered the carriages, 
and the procession proceeded to the Marble Ceme- 
tery in Second Avenue. The remains were inclosed 
in a metallic coffin covered with cloth, and on it 
bore the inscription, “Anson Green Phelps, died 
80th of November, 1853, in the 73d year of his 
age.” The following gentlemen, ministers, wore 
white scarfs and black rosettes, as also the pall- 
bearers: Rey, Dr. Spring, Rev. Dr. Skinner, Rev, 
Mr. Prentice, and Rev. Dr. Joel Parker, On the 
company alighting, they entered the cemetery, and 
after the benediction had been pronounced by the 
Rev. Dr. Joel Parker, the coffin was lowered into 
the family vault, and placed beside that of a 
daughter many years since deceased. Tears were 
in the eyes of many, and a solemn silence per- 
vaded the scene, which seemed to indicate that 
all which remained of one beloved had passed 
away from human vision, The company then re- 
tired and took their respective routes. 

Faneral Sermon. 

On Sabbath, 11th inst., Rev, Dr, Prentiss, pastor 
of the Mercer Street Church, in accordance with 
an intimation made in his address at the funeral 
services, paid an eloquent and beautiful tribute to 
the character and memory of Mr. Phelps. 

We desired much to secure it for insertion in the 
Colonization Journal entire, but failing in that, 
offer an extract from the sermon containing the 
remarks relative to Mr. Phelps’ views of Coloniza- 
tion, adding the subjoined report of it as found in 
the Commercial Advertiser. 

“The colored race had not, in my humble judg- 
ment, a more sincere, wise, and whole-hearted friend 
in the United States than Mr. Phelps. His resi- 
dence at the South had greatly interested him in 
their welfare, and, at the same time, tended to im- 
bue him with sober and practical views of their 
possible amelioration. He was an early and most 
devoted supporter of the scheme of African Colon- 
ization, No part of his life seems to me worthy of 
higher eulogy than this; in none do some of his 
best qualities—his sagacity, forecast, and compre- 
hensive judgment, his energy, perseverance, and 
noble liberality—appear to greater advantage. His 
zeal for this object proves him to have possessed 
not a little of the statesman in his make; and, in 





carrying it forward, he was not unfittingly asso- 


hour in dwelling on the topic, and on bis various 
interesting relations to the colored race. 

“ His journal is full of allusions to African Colon- 
ization. Allow me to quote a single 


March, 1781. His father soon 
mother lived until he had attained his 
year; and although he was so 
only parent died, he in after life 
pious example and instructions he 
debted for his early becoming a Christian, and 
always alluded to her memory with 
veneration. At the age of eighteen years he 
moved to Hartford, and there, soon afterwards, and 
during a revival, he made a profession of religion. 
luring this revival, a man, who was an 
avowed believer in the doctrine of universal salva- 
tion, was seriously affected by the prevailing solem- 
nity in the Rev. Mr. Hallack’s church, of which 
Mr. Phelps had become a member, This person 


gig 


press | had taken great pains to promulgate his favorite 
Y | theory, and at the early stage of the revival ridi- 


culed the profession young Phelps had made. He 
did not remain long in opposition, and soon attached 
himself to Dr, Hallack’s church. 

Having a ready utterance, and becoming active 
in his new association, it was thought best that he 
should study for the ministry, Not having the 


_| means to devote himself to the proper study, the 


friends came forward to his aid; and one of those 
friends was Anson G. Phelps: he had saved twen- 
ty-five dollars, and all this he cheerfully gave to 
assist his young friend. This was his first act of 
benevolence, It was not only blessed to the indi- 
vidual, but to his children, The young man com- 
pleted his education, and became a settled clergy- 
man in Western New-York, In process of time 
his two sons, following the example of their pious 
father, became students and entered the ministry ; 
one of whom was the late Rev. Mr. Adams, of 
Auburn, who died a short time since, universally 
esteemed, These young men were also aided in 
their education by the liberality of Mr. Phelps. 
After a few years residence at Hartford, Mr. 


cantile business. There he became interested in 
the cause of the colored people, and from that time 
to the close of life greatly interested himself for 
their welfare. Perhaps no man did more for them, 
both by labors in the Colonization cause, and in 
assisting many worthy individuals who had no 
means to enable them to go to the land of their 
fathers, Few men were more actively engaged in 
mercantile business, yet he always found time to 
attend to his religious duties. He was from youth 
a very early riser, devoting from one to two hours 
each morning to reading the Scriptures and prayer ; 
and the evenings found him generally at some reli- 
gious or charitable meeting. On one occasion, 
when there was a great revival in Dr, Spring's 
chureh, there was a meeting for prayer at the house 
of one of the church members, at which Mr. Phelps 
often took the lead; and on one occasion, when 
the meeting was at his own house in Cliff street, it 
was of so much interest that it was continued until 
the dawn of the next day. 

There was no sectarian bigotry in Mr. Phelps. 

Wherever he found a sincere Christian, he met a 
brother ; and wherever he believed he could serve 
the cause of his Master, there he was always to be 
found. 
After his death, a diary was found which he had 
kept regularly for forty years. Extracts from it 
were read by Mr. Prentiss. It showed the Chris- 
tian in communion with his God, and a mind filled 
with a desire to be an humble doer of the will of 
Him whom he desired to serve. 

He was the friend of the Bible, and the record 
that he left in his journal shows his strong desire 
that the circulation of the Scriptures should extend 
to the ends of the earth. 

He was a devoted husband and most affectionate 
parent; and few, if any, have been permitted to 
live to see so many children and grand-children 
following in the footsteps of their beloved sire. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE 
NEW-YORK STATE COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 


Av a special meeting of the Board, convened at 

the Colonization Office, at 4 P.M. on Thursday, 

December 1st, the death of Anson G. Phelps, Esq., 

President of the Society, was announced by the 
Secretary. 

The ble and resolutions, offered 
by the Rev. Thomas De Witt, D.D., were unanim- 
ously adopted : 

In thedeath of Anson G. Phelps, Esq., the commu- 
nity and the Church of Christ have sustained a severe 
loss. Actively engaged in commercial business for 
& great length of time, he sustained a uniform and 
high character for integrity and general influence. 
a member of the Christian Church, 
he exhibited the character of a follower of Christ 
clearly and consistently, like the “ path of the just, 
shining more and more unto the perfect day,” and 





freely gave his influence and exertions in behalf of 


Phelps went to Charleston, for the purposes of mer- | i 





the various objects of Christian benevolence and 
philanthropy, and his name will be found prominent 
in the records of most of them. Greatly 

by Providence as to worldly means, he ever liberally 
and contributed to them ; but he ever con- 
nected therewith the counsels of wisdom, and well- 
directed, active labors for their promotion. There 
is none among these institutions to which he was 
more attached and devoted than that of the Colon- 
ization Society, having from the first been its active 
friend. There are very few in the United States 
who have devoted so much of pecuniary contribu- 
tions, time and labor in its behalf, as Mr, Phelps. 
This Board of Managers, in reviewing the many 
years he was its President, can gratefully testify 
to the punctuality and efficiency with which he at- 


tended to its interests, as well as that of the Parent | A™tican 
Society at Washington, whose anniversaries he | Demilt 


y attended. He was eminently and em- 
phatically the friend of the colored race ; and no 
right appeal in their behalf ever remained without 
a cordial response from him, A life of well-dis- 
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every station, while his contri 
efforts extended to the 

ments of Christian beneficence. 
2. Resolved, That the members 
attend the funeral service at 
Church to-morrow at 8 o'clock, 
the above ble and resolutions 
to the of the deceased, as 
their cond with them in their 
as well as of sincere and deep 


memory. 

A meeting of the Managers of 
Bible Society was also held at 44 0’ 
afternoon, the Hon. Luther Bradish 
The Rev, Dr. Brigham announced the 
Anson G. Phelps, Esq., who for a long 
been a member of the Board of 
devoted friend and benefactor to the Bible cause. 
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of the deceased at the Mercer Street Church. 





LEGACIES. 

Tne will of the late President of the Colonization 
Society has been published in one or more of the 
dailies of New-York, and in nearly all we find the 
following summary of his liberal bequests. 

It will be seen that the New-York State Colon- 
ization Society has bequeathed to it by Mr. Phelps 
$5000, and by Mr. Nevins $3000, which will be 
received not only for their money value, but as 
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Union Theckigion! Seminary N.Y. veces oeees noes 
Institution for the Blind,................0000 5,000 
New-York State Colonization Bociety,.......... 5,000 
ay hee dy ay SO pesecece 8,000 
Qolred Orphan Sodly nee cose 1000 
Se ee 1,000 
, Total, eee the see eeeee Me} eee eeeee $371,000 
n addition to above, Mr. 
vious to bie death, placed ta tho bande ‘of’ is'oon 
$100,000, the interest to be used at his discretion 
for the spread of the gospel, and the principal 





to be invested equally for the ber. 
the American Bible Society, and the Ame 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
This disposition of Mr. 8 property, m 
the amount given to cach of his twenty-two 
makes the munificent bequest of 
1,000 for religious and benevolent purposes. 
We find also the following “ gifts to charitable 
societies,’ bequeathed by R. H. Nevins, Esq., 
whose decease preceded only a few days that of 
Mr. Phelps. 
Cuantrase Bequests.—The following le: 
to charitable and religious institutions ; 
queathed by the will of the late Russell H, ... 
To the New-York Hospital... .................. 8, 





New-York State Colonization Society............ 8,000 
American Bible Society. ...............0. 00000. 2,000 
Tract Bociety........seee scabs ceceeee 2,000 
New-York City Tract Society... ................. 2,000 
Corer ererecorcecebesscessseee ,000 
New-York Ju eee 1,000 
American Female Guardian Society. ............. 1,000 
Northern Dispensary... .........5...0sseseee00s 1,000 
Colored Home. .... . eeeeeenoasadeceeececeescce 1,000 
ome Missionary Society.............. 1,000 
Union Seminary..... ’ peeeesgercecce 000 
Prison Association he i eeneee 1,000 
Association wl the Relief of and Respeetab|. 
Endigont Females. ..........::0s0:sesceseees: 1,000 
for the Relief of Half Orphan and Destitute 
CPP MP ODED ecOre De ceDeserdeeeesoreres 000 


The will is dated November 8d, 1853, and 
Messrs. Jas. Nevins, David H. Nevins, Frederick 
Townsend, George Townsend, and the Rev. Henry 
W. Bellows, are nominated executors. The estate 
of the deceased is said to be valued at six hundred 
thousand dollars. 


a 
DR. DAY. 

We owe this gentleman an apology for having 
omitted to notice editorially his courtesy in furnish- 
ing a copy of the interesting lecture which ap- 
peared in the last Colonization Journal, He will 
please attribute the inattention to the press of 
duties resulting from the fitting out the Isla de 
Cuba. The article is very valuable, and, as we 
perceive, has already been republished in another 
Colonization paper. Our little sheet was so crowded 
with items concerning Africa, that, to our regret, it 
was not possible to furnish room for the whole 
lecture. 

Other articles giving reminiscences of his resi- 
dence in Liberia, from Dr, Day, will be weleomed to 


our columns. 
_—_»_>-~— « — 


STATISTICS OF COLORED POPULATION 
IN NEW-YORK. 


Wuen the census of 1850 was published, public 


‘| attention was called especially to the evidence af- 
*| forded by it of some law of life by which the free 


colored population of the North were perishing. 

While all other classes of our population, in all 
parts of the country, were exhibited as increasing 
at an enormous ratio, these were decreasing. In 
the State of New-York in 1840 there were 50,000; 
in 1850 but 47,000. In the city of New-York in 
1840 they numbered 18,000; in 1850 they num- 
bered 13,000. 

The colored population, in a memorial to the 
Governor of New-York, complained of this state- 
ment as to the city of New-York, as unjust and in- 
correct, and insisted that they were more numerous. 
If they were more numerous, the explanation of the 
facts presented in the report of the City Inspector 
for the four months ending with October would be 
still more difficult. But, at any rate, let us have 


4 commentary on the following points : 


1, The whites present marriages, 2230 
Colored “ e 16 
2. Whites “ births, 6785 
Colored “ ® 70 
8. Whites “ deaths, 8825 
Colored “ ° 165 


The careful reader will observe that even amongst 
the whites the deaths exceed the births by 2040. 
This, however, is only an apparent excess, inasmuch 
as we know that 2152 of these deaths occurred 
among the 110,000 newly arrived emigrants who 
were landed during that period, and probably an 
equal number among the emigrants previously 
landed ; so that making the proper allowance for 
unacclimated strangers just arrived, and who of 
course were not included in the last census, and 
we have but about 5000 deaths among the whit, 
acclimated citizens, for 165 among the same class 
of colored population, or in the ratio 90 white to 
3 colored, while the births are in the ratio 97 white 
to 1 colored. 


Ratios are as follows of whites and colored - 
WHITES, COLORED, 

140 to 1 

Births 97 to 1 

Deaths 42 to 1 


These ratios indicate great hindrance or indifler- 
ence to marriage among the colored population. 
According to ratio of population, the number of 
marriages among the whites during these four 


months has been three times greater than among | 


the colored population. By the same ratio, the 
number of births among the whites is twice as great 
as the colored. While in deaths the color- 
ed not only exceed the white according 
to ratio of population, but actually show 165 deaths 
to 70 births, or 7 deaths to 3 births, or more than 
two to one ! 

In all candor we would inquire how any popu- 
tation cnn lang cates ender cash 0 ciate of Ba 
neglecting marriage, and losing by death seven 
but three are born? Unless replenished by im- 

from other States, the census of 1860 
will scarce show 40,000 colored people in New- 
York. With these and similar facts them 





in the face, there are those among well-educated 
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friends of the colored 

vet imbitter their prejudices against 
ation toa tropical region, the native home of 
the rr 


men wih decm themselves 
clas 
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—_——~p———_ 
LPT RICHARD BE FRESE.” 
Tne appeal published in the Colonization Jour- 
nal of November elicited, as we had no doubt 


it would, a re dy response ; and we have the privi- 
lege of announeing the sum completed. The fol- 
wing is list of the donors, viz: 
‘hrough the Journal of Commerce : 
RR Wh, 2s vesenedeceseessstenecsneseuel $25 
J. OQ, Northampton,.......ccecccccescceee 10 
FP. &., Tarrytowa,. ccc. ccccccccccscccseces 10 
TRORGEE v< 0 0.006 0 0ceeeeceent seeeeess 15 
N. T., (Le Rey, N. Y.,) 10 
J. L, .. Rs as . 6 
A. GV ~ oe .100 
BG Bim ile whe cn es eres vesetceseceeesees 50 
In response to our appeal : 
We Be Bbc 6 cco once cece esse henncenesesatt 50 
SS PT eee 
a TTT ee 100 
OEE + 0 000.00050600000088000"" $505 
We think the donors by whom such a husband 
and father has acquired the legal right to accom- 


pany his wife ond children to the real freedom of 
Liberia, will have no alloy in the gratification aris- 
ing from the memory of their act. But none of 
them wil! feel as much gratification as his former 
mistress, Mrs. Morine, whose pecuniary sacrifice is 
threefold greater than all of theirs united. Such 
deeds reflect credit upon all the parties by whose 
self-denial they are accomplished, as well as the 
Christian benevolence from which they spring. 
In connection with this acknowledgment, we pub- 
lish the following, from the Journal of Commerce : 


Emancipatieons, 


Our readers will recollect the case of the slave 
“ Richard,” in whose behalf some of them sent us 
donations. We are happy to say that the necessary 
funds for his redemption have been contributed, as 
stated in the annexed letter from Governor Pinney, 
Secretary of the New-York State Colonization So- 
ciety, to one of the editors of this paper : 

* Dean Sie: Inthe last number of the Coloniza- 
tion Journal, | inserted, from the Journal of Com- 
merce, an appeal in behalf of the slave “ Richard,” 
stating that, as two hundred dollars only were lack- 
ing, two friends had agreed to give each fifty dol- 
lars, if two other donations of equal sums were 
secured. 

“Yesterday | had the pleasure of receiving 
from our friend, John Beveridge, Esq., of New- 
burgh, « letter offering the balance, $100. You 
may therefore announce the $500 completed, and 
Richard's manumission secured. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

«Pp.s. 


J. B. Pusey.” 
[ subjoin an extract from Mr, Beverid 
letter: ‘1 have just been reading the appeal in 
half of the slave Richard, You state that only one 
hundred dollars is wanting to make him free. Let 
him bi I will contribute the amount; and it 
gives me great pleasure to consummate so great a 
work,’ ”’ 

Matthew Beck, of Adams county, Pa., who was 
here last spring, endeavoring to raise $1,200 to free 
his wife and two children, slaves in Rockingham 
county, Va., called on us yesterday, and informed us 
that he had raised the required amount, including 
$400 appropriated to the object from his own earn- 
ings. 

“A colored woman also called on us yesterday, to 
say that she had raised $800 to free herself, an 
equal sum to free her sister, and was endeavori 
to raise 8400 more, in order to free her two child- 
ren. She will undoubtedly succeed. 


a 
BARK SHIRLEY. 

Lerrexs from Monrovia as late as 18th of Octo- 
ber have been received in this city, from which we 
learn that the bark Shirley sailed from that port for 
the United States October 6th, with a cargo of 
African produce, and having on board as passengers 
Mrs. Paine, wife of Bishop Paine, and a female as- 
sistant missionary from Cape Palmas, as also 
Messrs. Cassell and Prout, Commissioners from 
Cape Palmas, whose proposed visit to the United 
States has been before noticed, and whose errand 
is to complete a friendly separation of the colony of 
Cape Palmas from its political connection with the 
Society which founded and has hitherto fostered it 
80 liberally. 

The Shirley is now out some 66 days, which is 
along voyage, and we are expecting daily to hear 
of her arrival at Baltimore. 

a 
LATE NEWS FROM AFRICA. 

Tur barque Spring Bok, from Cape Town, Cape 
of Good Hope, arrived in Boston, Dec. 10th, Cape 
Town papers represent the country as in a tranquil 
state. A copper mine has been discovered at the 
Cape. The authorities were busily engaged in al- 
lotting the forfeited lands of the Kaffirs to the set- 
tlers. A portion of the army, no longer needed in 
the colony, are to go to India. Advices from Mau- 
riius represent a wonderful prosperity—population 
rapidly inereasing, (now 90,000,) and a sugar crop 
secured of unexam pled quantity. 

—— 
THEORY AND PRACTICES. 

Ovr Philadelphia contemporary, the Colonization 
Herald, publishes as worth a place in its columns 
the following excellent sentiments. 

‘Courtesy is a distinguishing feature of civilized 
and intelligent society. lt is the most beautiful 
illustration of the refining power which a higher 
development of humanity always exerts upon our 
race. By courtesy is meant that behaviour of man 
toward man that he would ask for him self—carry- 
ing out the great Christian precept, ‘ Do unto others 
as ye would that others should do unto you.’”’ 


This is theory ; as a practical coramentary, the 


free. 


same number of the Herald contains two original 
articles transferred from the Colonization Journal 
without acknowledgment. 
_ ——»>>—_ -—- 
DISCUSSION ON COLONIZATION 
AT UNION COLLEGE, ®CBENECTADY, ¥, Y, 

A conezsroxpent who is acquainted with the 
affairs of this noble College writes to us that, in ad- 
dition to the two regular societies, they bave a 
miniature Congress, which, for decorum, ferveney, 
and eloquence, might serve as a model for that at 
Washington. 

At one of their late meetings, a Bill for Coloniza- 
tion was reported, and elaborately discussed, of 
which Bill and discussion we are furnished with a 
copy. 

The Bill, if ever enacted, would need considera- 
ble alteration in its details, but embodies an idea 
destined, we believe, to prominence on the theatre 
of events, and to secure a general and cordial co- 
Operation. 

We cheerfully, according to request of our cor- 
respondent, make room for it in the Journal. 


“The Colonization Bill.” 


“ Whereas, it seems a law of nature that two 
races which are entirely different in their suscepti- 
bilities can never harmoniously blend together in 
society, and live under the same institutions and 
laws with advantage and the final elevation of both ; 
therefore, 

« Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, (if the latter concur,) in Congress as- 
sembled— 

“1, There shall be an annual fund appropriated, 
as shall be hereafter enacted, and contributed to 
the Colonization Society. 

“2. This fund shall be taken from the Treasury 
of the United States, and shall not be less than 
$8,000 per annum, at the discretion of Congress. 

“3. The Secretary of the Navy shall, on informa- 
tion being given by the Society, designate and 
cause to be fitted out a number of vessels, not less 
than three, for the use of the Society. 

“4. The Society shall have full discretion to em- 
ploy this fund as may best further the cause of 
Colonization. 

«5, Congress shall exact from the Society an an- 
nual report containing a full statement of the man- 
ner in which the fund was expended, and the result 
which it shall have brought about.”’ 

The Abolitionists, of whom we have a considera- 
ble number, opposed this bill because “it was in- 
troduced by Southern members.” “ The slave- 
hunters,” say they, “and the advocates of slavery, 
dread the future power and influence of our free 
colored population, which may prove dangerous to 
the favored institution.”’ ‘That Colonizationists were 
prompted, by a “ hyper-transcendental misanthro- 
py!” to carry men from their “ native soil to a 
barbarous country and deadly clime!” and that it 
was only offering an opportunity to the slaveholder, 
after having ‘‘ used them up,” to get rid of his un- 
profitable and worn-out slaves at the expense of 
the North. 

By the advocates of this bill the following argu- 
ments were adduced, in so logical, lucid, and im- 
pressive & manner, as to unarm their opponents of 
every weapon, and achieve for Colonization a 
splendid victory. 

The design of Colonization, they contend, is nei- 
ther to favor slavery nor in any way to injure the 
free colored population, On the contrary, its ob- 
ject is to elevate the African race, and to remove 
the free negro from the prejudices and the disad- 
vantages under which he now labors. That the 
relation of the negro to the white man is such as 
not to admit of a practical equality, however much 
it may exist in theory, is sufficiently demonstrated 
by the condition of the free negroes living in States 
where A bolitionism mostly prevails, where exist free 
schools, colleges, and the many other opportunities 
for improvement, intellectually and morally. In 
whit condition do we find them here? ‘Truly, as 
a gentleman on the other side remarked, there is 
the same difference between them and the whites, 
even here, as there is between night and day. In 
fact, it seems as if they were conscious of their in- 
feriority to the white race ; and hence we find their 
ambition aim at nothing higher than the “ barber's 
pole,” the “ server,” or “ white-wash.” Such be- 
ing the case, whatever may be the cause assigned 
for it, it is evident that, in the State where the 
whites predominate, the negro cannot reach that 
independence and elevation of character which may 
place him on a level with the white man. 

Now place the negro in the position which he 
would occupy in his own “fatherland,” a land 
rich in soil and for him blest with a salubrious 
clime, however great a detriment it may have 
proved to the white man; there, fired with the 
spirit of independence, and assuming the citizen- 
ship of a Republic, his ambition would be raised, 
his character elevated, and his mind and soul en- 
larged. Then would he show to the world that he 
is a man, endued with the same faeulties and 
moral feelings with which the Creator has blessed 
all his intelligent creatures. 

In the next place we must consider the influence 
Colonization has on the slave-trade. 


Liberia, though yet a young, and by us an un- me 


recognized Republic, has already done more to 
crush the slave-trade than the combined fleets of 
England and France. In no other way can Africa 
be freed from this accursed traffic, than by civiliz- 
ing and evangelizing its savage tribes. And this 
brings us to the last point. If Liberia—a splendid 








example of the negro’s capacity to govern himself— 


\ 






and far-reaching fi 

the Union, best to provide for 
of the colored man, and best 
interest of humanity, We 


if as an infant it has done so much for the 
redemption of Afviea, what may she not effect 
when, nurtured and by the constant 
tide of emigration, pushed on by Colonization, she 
shall have enlarged her bogders, adopted tribe af- 
ter tribe into her Commonwealth, and sent out the 
light of civilization and Christianity into the re- 
motest regions of that benighted land ? 

Union College, Oct. 20, 1853. 

——_—~»_—- 
BMANCIPATION — COLONIZATION. 

Exrract from a sermon on Colonization by the 
Rev. F. 8. Wiley, Rector of the Church of the Na- 
tivity, Philadelphia, delivered Sunday, August 7th, 
1853. 

Colonization is the only practicable way of meet- 
ing the difficulties which surround the whole sub- 
ject of slavery. It is practicable to remove the 
whole colored population to Africa. This the im- 


~~ which now threatens to depopulate Ire- 
most conclusively proves can be done, and 
in a comparatively short time. 

It is the only desirable mode of dealing with the 
evil. It promises the African on the Western 
Coast what he can nowhere else obtain—equality. 
There no ruinous competition will lead to discour- 
agement, but the wholesome stimulant of inde- 
pendent actions draw out the native energies of 
the sons of Ham. There, on a wide theatre, they 
can demonstrate, in the subjection of a continent 
to the ploughshare of industry, and in spreading 
over it of civilization and religion, their 
native ability to take rank with the most advanced 




























































with it passage 
age the waves of dissension, This, a - 
ing charity and fraternal cooperation can accom- 
plish.—Colenization Herald. 
—_—_»—— 
Extracts from the North American Review, 


are now annually transported 
America. At the same rate, the whole slave popu- 
lation might be transferred to Africa in twenty 
years. Germany is sending its people to our 
shores, almost by provinces. From our Atlantic 
coasts emigrants are moving in columns bf tens of 
thousands to the West. The Mormons, after 
traversing the intervening desert, are building up 
an empire in the interior of the continent; while 
the coasts of the Pacific are becomi 

with the advancing hosts of civilization, Nor 
is this confined to the United States alone, Im- 
pelled by want, by ambition, by a hot and restless 


= of enterprise, immense armies are leaving the 
races. They can also, at the same time, do a work | older world to plant themselves in Canada, Aus- 
appropriately and most fitly theirs—suppress the | tralia, New-J , Southern Africa, and India. 


slave-traffic along the entire coast. ‘Thus every 
consideration of interest and humanity, every im- 

ulse of religion, urges the colored man back to the 
Peantiful shores of his fatherland, where, stretching 
himself to the full stature of a man, he may give a 
physical, intellectual, and a moral development to 
a continent, and thus demonstrate the assertion 
that there is no path of the sea his adventurous 
foot may not explore, no mysteries of the stars his 
mind cannot » nor any height of moral en- 
terprise too lofty for his noble and expanding be- 
nevolence. 

May we reasonably look for emancipation and 
emigration to the colony? ‘T'he South have already 
contributed more than twenty millions of dollars to 
the cause of emancipation, by the voluntary manu- 
mission of persons held to service. If, er most 
unfavorable circumstances, she has done thus much, 
who will undertake to measure her liberality when 
accusation has given place to kindly . 
ment, and the way is to really benefit the 
slave when he is set free? Thither the free colored 
population might be induced to go if we would 
cease to poison their minds with false notions, Let 
the colony be fully established, and be generously 
sustained. Let it be no longer the subject of abuse, 
but unslandered grow up into a beautiful and 
8 State, adorning the coast with farms culti- 
vated by a civilized and religious body of men; and 
then, as the poor of Europe flee to our shores for 

uality, would the sons of Ham fly to the coast 
of Liberia. : 

Till the dawn of the Reformation our own 
continent was unknown. When the principles of 
civil and religious liberty were fully eliminated and 
seated in the public conscience, then, and not till 


The whole world is in movement ; and of the in- 
numerable emigrants whose fleets, setting in all 
directions, cross each other's tracks on every sea, 
the far greater proportion leave home as 
hard conditions, and go to confront as serious diffi- 
culties, as any which the free black who emigrates 
to Africa is called on to encounter. Such facts as 
these, to say the least, take African colonization out 
of the circle of impossibilities. 

There is eee that there 
is nothing absolutely im i in the sim 
cumpentiien of them across the seas. a, ne 
last ten years, the whole black population the 
United States, slave and free, has increased at the 
average rate of not quite 75,000 annually. To 
show what rapid changes are within the bounds of 
possibility, the removal of 100,000 annually from 
the United States would, in twenty-five years—a 
short time in the history of a nation—not only 
vent any increase of the slave population, but would 
reduce it from twenty to twenty-five per cent. be- 
low its present number, In meanwhile, the 
white population would have doubled itself, and 
such a ¢ have taken place in the relative 
numbers of two races as to make slavery a 
comparatively ope evil. 

The ex may be great, but y conduct- 
ed, it need not be such as to weigh heavily on the 
finances of this country, By the treaty of Wash- 
ington, we * obliged to support on the coast of 
Atrica a squadron of some ty guns, at a great 
cost of aces and health life. Were the sum 
expended on this slender coast-guard, which expe- 
rience proves to be nearly useless, applied to colo- 
nization, or were the two objects, as they might 
; easily be, combined, it would not only do infinitely 
then, emigration - From the scattered col-| more to annihilate the slave-trade, but would pro- 
onies then planted, but reoted in the same great] bably supply the means for carrying emigrants to 
a there grew, united by their own aflini- | Africa, as rapidly as is at present desirable. 
ties, this confederacy, which now, as a magnet,| But there is no reason for supposing that the 
draws to itself the oppressed in conscience and the | whole expense would fall on the if 
straitened sons of toil, In like manner, foreseeing | these African colonies , and the blacks be- 
the wants and necessities of the African, Provi- | come satisfied that Africa opens to them and their 
dence has planted colonies on the Western Coast, | children better prospects than America, a new state 
through the instrumentality of the Society whose | of things will soon exist, The African trade, al- 
claims | am advocating, to act with like magnetic | ready un important one, will be constantly enlarging 
force upon the colored population struggling in vain | and increasing in value, ‘The commercial relations 
among us for equality. ae between America and Liberia will become more 

That wise Providence which hid the gold in the | close. Commerce opens and makes easy the way, 
mountain slopes looking out on the waters of the | and provides the means and facilities for emigration. 
mid-Pacific ; that concealed it in the bosom of the | As the ships engaged in the trade of the two coun- 
distant isle which rolls back the waves of the Indian | tries become more numerous, the nities for 
sea, and held back these treasures till Protestant | procuring « passage will increase. number of 
nations, absorbing the commerce of the world, were free blacks is already large; and any great diminu- 
pre to sen the channels of trade the | tion in the value of slave labor, in connection with 

ible and the liberty which grows out of its sacred | other causes to which we have referred, is likely to 
truths, now draws to the ends of the earth, by dis-| make it much larger; while in general they will 
closing this wealth, the men who are to be the in- | easily find the means to pay the expenses of emi- 
struments in His hands of founding future empires. | gration, Each pros emigrant will become a 
In like manner, he has ted the colony of Libe. centre of attraction to the little circle of friends 


ria, to be at no distant day the most attractive spot | whom he has left behind in this country. Those 
whither the colored man can turn his feet, Insti- | now free are not more destitute than the ; and 
tutions and privileses more precious than gold shall | as soon a» they are satisfied that Liberia holds out 
draw him thither. "re a reasonable assurance to them of prosperity and 
God has raised up this institution for the estab- | comfort, they will find their way thither 
lishment of a colony on the coast of Africa, He some of the multiplied avenues of a constantly grow- 
has fostered, def , and given success to the | ing intercourse. When it becomes evident that the 
plan. Through its actions he has high y is established on a firm basis, and that it 


to the colored race. It divides the sea of 
ifficulties before us, and opens a path of safety. | capital and the employment of industry, and when 
the state of the se and churches is such as to 


At this time he is drawing the attention of the 
nation to this scheme, and says to it, “ Let the 













peo- | secure to society the religious instruction which it 
” Shall we harden our hearts? Shall we, | needs, and to the young the means of education, 
to all these high considerations, refuse to 


the fortunes of Liberia may be safely left to the ordi- 


out the measure indicated by his providence? | nary laws on which the growth of communities de- 


@ stand at a turning point. If we go forward | pends, If any foreign aid should be needed, the 
in a wrong direction, there may remain no hope of | recent action of not less than 5 or 6 Legislatures of 


different States shows that it will be easily obtained. 
of this Society, withhold all 


e 
stand aloof from the South in cold Pharisaical 
scorn, push our scheme of immediate emancipa- 
tion as the only one, and brand as man-stealers all 
who oppose, we shall soon find that God has hard- 
ened the national heart to national 
destruction, T'wo continents, with the vast interests | di 
they embosom, forbid us to take this course of | j 
inevitable ruin. 
The of the African continent hang on the 


recovery. If we shut our ears brs the 
id to th y> 


success of this Society. By its y the slave- 
trade is sw , the blessing of Christian civil- 
ization in 


success of Colonization. Slavery is the onl 

evil that threatens the stability of the Union. We 

need a calm and dispassionate consideration of this i 

—- We need some plan of which | sume the burden of this sacrifice, Of 

excludes irritation and suspicion. We need to re- | objection does not appl te the ecteniaation of free 

on ay hye ty = We must unite as Sinchn, ear to thane’ whe may hereafter be made 

having common interests at stake. To] free; but only to colonization as a method of eman- 

meet this want, God has provided this beneficial We acknowledge, however, the full force 
of Colonization. Here we may unite, drawn | of this » Ifno other were at work 
a large-hearted sympathy, and act with a broad | tending to the coustap of Guvery, envags 
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COLONIZATION JOURNAL, 


CENTRAL AFRICA —BXPLORATION 





Inner Africa, and extinguishing the clave trade by 
extending European influence to the sources of the 
slave supply. The Skeikh of Bornu has repeatedly 
expressed to the two travellers his desire of f 


By an arrival from England, we have received | 4 closer bond of friendship with the English, for the 


the London Times, containing accounts from the 
Expedition to Central Africa conducted by Drs, 
Barth and Overweg. The particulars of their jour- 
ney are given by Mr. A, Petermann, from despatches 
and private letters which have reached the Foreign 
Office, and the Prussian Embassy, London.— Hd. 
Col. Herald. 
From the London Times 

It will be remembered that it is now three 

years ago that this expedition left England, under 


the direction of Mr. James Richardson, who was | 


charged by the English Government to make com- 
mercial treaties with the chiefs of the countries ly- 
ing between Tripoli and Lake Tsad. In the first 
year (1850) the travellers successfully crossed the 
whole of the Sahara in a very cireuitous westerly 
direction, and thus explored a great come of 
Northern Africa which had never before been visit- 
ed by any European, Their route from Ghat to 
Kano, in particular, was highly interesting. A long 
stay was made in Air or Asben, one of the most 
powerful kingdoms of Northern Africa, the capital 
of which is Agadez. In the second year the travel- 
lers explored a large portion of Sudan in different 
directions ; for this purpose they separated on their 
arrival at the northern frontiers of that country, 
each pursuing a different route—their plan being 
ultimately to meet at Kuka, the capital of Bornu, 

Barth and Overweg safely reached the place; 
but Richardson, whose feeble constitution was wn- 
able to bear the fatigue of such an extensive jour- 

ney, died on the way to that place, six days’ march 
distant. This melanchuiy event fell hard upon the 
two remaining travelle:s, who had already under- 
gone many hardships, and whose (at that time) 
very small means had met with unexpected losses 
by robbers in the desert. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, they accomplished within a short time two 
highly interesting journeys — Barth penetrating 
three hundred and filty miles to the south, as far as 
Yola, the capital of the kingdom of Adamapa ; and 
Overweg navigating Lake ‘I'sad in the boat which 
had been conveyed with great labor from Tripoli 
across the burning sands of Salara, laden in pieces 
on a number of camels. In September, 1851, the 
two travellers set out together on a journey to Bor- 
gu, a mountainous country lying to the northeast 
of Lake Tsad, about midway between it and Egypt. 

Since that time no communications whatever 
from the travellers had reached Europe, and appre- 
hensions began to be entertained as to their safety, 
These have, however, happily proved to be un- 
founded by the despatches just received, by which 
we learn that tte travellers have hitherto escaped 
all dangers, and are in possession of the best health 
and spirits, making great progress in their explora 
tions. 

The Sheikh of Bornu and his allies sent forth, in 
the latter end of 1851, an army to invade the coun- 
tries situated eastward from Lake Tsad, and that 
army the travellers accompanied, hoping, under 
their protection, to explore ihe region as far as Bor- 
gu and Wadai. At no great distance from Tsad, 
however, they were met by the enemy, defeated, 
and put to tlyht so suddenly that Barth and Over- 
weg saved their lives and instruments only by a 
quick retreat. 

Having again reached Kuka, they learnt that 
another and a very considerable ghazzia was to be 
despatched, led on by the Vezeer of Bornu himself ; 
but this time it was directed against the Sultan of 
Mandara, a country to the south of Borny, alread 
known through Major Denham, who there met with 
80 narrow an escape on & similar occasion, The 
two travellers were not to be discouraged, how- 
ever, and set out again with the Bornuese army, 
which consisted of about 10,000 horse, and the 
same number of foot soldiers, with innumerable 
trains of camels and other beasts of burthen. On 
this occasion the army was more fortunate, the 
enemy retreating as it advanced, and no regular 
battle even ensued. The army, and the travellers 
with them, went a con-iderable distance beyond 
Denham’s furthest, and were only then stopped by 
the Serbenel, a very considerable river running into 
the Shary, The ghazzia thence returned with a 
booty of about 5000 slaves and 10,000 head of cat- 
tle, having been absent two months, (December, 
1851, and January, 1852.) The regions visited 

are described as most fertile and rich. 

From the end of March to the end of May last, 
Dr, Overweg made a successful journey from Kuka, 
in a southwesterly direction, and reached to within 
one hundred and fifty English miles of Yacebo, the 
great town of the Fellatahs, while Dr. Barth went 
southeast on a journey to the powerful kingdom of 
Baghirmi. On the 15th of } omer the date of 
Overweg’s latest letter, the former had not yet re- 
turned from that country to rejoin his companion at 
Kuka, their intention then being to push on to the 
south, towards the Indian Ovean, which to reach is 
their ultimate goal and the grand object of their 
gigantic journey, and which other three or four 
years will be necessary to bring to a close. I re- 
frain comments upon the geographical results of 
this highly successtul expedition, but would, in con- 
clusion, only beg to draw attention to one point of 
great importance as regards commerce and civiliza- 
tion. 

The subject of ascending the Kawara (common- 
ly called Niger) is at present once more seriously 
thought of in the plan of Lieut. M’Leod R.N 
which, there is little doubt, is superior to any pre- 
vious one, and justifies the hope of success. If 
this project be re alized, it would be worthy of con- 
sideration to attempt the further exploration of the 
Tchadda on the same excellent plan, This river, as | 
is well known, is united with the Kawara not far | 
from its mouth, “ which it certainly rivals, if it does 
not surpass in magnificence.” That this immense 
river—a second Niger—extends right into the heart 
of Inner Africa, was conjectured some time since, 
but only last year was this supposition corroborated 
by the actual exploration of Dr. Barth, who, in his 





pur pose of establishing a peaceful and regular com- 
merce, and abolishing the slave trade; and the best 

roof of his sincerity toward the English is the 
bind and generous manner in which he has at all 
times treated their re ntatives. The kingdom 
of Adamana, situated in the valley of the upper 
Tehadda, with its pastoral and agricultural popu- 
lation, is spoken of as the most beautiful coun- 
try in Central Africa, and as such may probably 
become the key to the interior of that continent. 
At present the town Kano, situated between the 
Kawara and Lake Tsad, is the great mart of the 
interior; there the English merchandise, coming 
from the north by the very tedious and imperfect 
roads through the Great Desert, meets with the 
American merchandise coming by steam up the 
Kawara from the south, where, as is well known, 
American influence is spreading fast. The Great 
Desert will ever form a natural barrier, and prevent 
the establishment of European commerce of any 
considerable magnitude ; it is to the Kawara and 
the Tehadda, and more particularly the latter, that 
we must look, as the means of a ready access into 
the virgin countries and the inexhaustible natural 
wealth of Inner Africa. 

ee 


From the Baltimore Bun, 
LETTER FROM THE COAST OF AFRICA. 
U. 8 Sme Constrrvtion, Care Coast 
Castie, Sept. 17th, 1853. 

Every thing goes on pleasantly on board, The 
unusual size of the ship literally “astonishes the 
natives,” and the politeness and hospitality of the 
Commodore wins their d opinions ; and, both 
combined, produce an advantageous impression of 
the strength of our country and her capability to 

unish outrage. The government authorities of 
Piberia and Cape Palmas were entertained on board 
and salated in due form, We have exhibited to a 
neighboring tribe of the latter (Maryland) colony 
what they may expect should they continue to dis- 
turb the peace of the colonists, The Jarboes, liv- 
ing on the east side of the Cavally river, have been 
at war for the last three years with the //al/ Cav- 
ally people, living on the west side, who are neigh- 
bors and allies of the colonists. 

The Commodore took two of the chiefs on board 
at Cape Palmas, and brought them to the mouth 
of the Cavally river, On sending our head Kroo- 
man on shore to the Jarboes, requesting them to 
meet the Half-Cavally chiefs, and reconcile their 
quarrels on board, he was informed that he “ had 
better go away, or they would cut off his head.” 
The Commodore, very justly indignant at the rude 
treatment of his messenger, hoisted out the launch 
and second cutter the next day, put the launch’s 
gun (one of Dahlgreen’s 12 lb, howitzers) in her, 
and despatched five boats in all, which anchored 
off their town, The Krooman was again sent on 
shore, and he effected his landing only by swim- 
ming through the heavy surf; (the Commodore's 
barge displaying a flag of truce at her bow.) When, 
on his arrival, and renewing the message, he was 
told that all they had to say about the matter was 
said yesterday. The natives in great numbers 
were around, and ready to cut us off in case we at- 
tempted to land, but owing to the heavy sea this 
was found entirely impracticable, and the Commo- 
dore ordered the boats to fire their rockets over 
the town, which dispersed them, as they fled away 
at the sound of the first. The howitzer threw 
some twenty odd shells which burst over the 
houses, and they then came into terms, 

A flag of truce was planted on the a 
some native hero, in answer _——— our head- 
man was sent on shore again, and they oe 
to him, and promised to come off on board the next 
day, which they did. The cabin then presented a 
queer spectacle—halt-naked negroes and officers in 
uniform in close proximity at the same table—our 
friend Boyle, as secretary, taking down the 
ceedings. It was finally agreed to forget all for- 
mer difficulties, and the two hostile chiefs, accord- 
ing to custom, took into their mouths a sup of 
water, which, | believe, is tantamount to an oath. 
At Dix Cove, where the Commodore received 
many marks of attention from the principal men, 
(native merchants and chiefs,) we had them on 
board and entertained them with our band and 
negro minstrels, taking the occasion to show them 
the effects of shells and rockets by firing off several 
for their amusement. The ued negroes squatted 
down on deck, and constituted the ground tier or 
pit of the audience. 

At Elmira, the Dutch Governor and officers re- 
ceived us with their well-known and acknowledged 
roposed hospitality. The American was 
Poiated in one angle of the Castle from the time the 
Commodore entered it till the ship left the anchor- 
age. We, in return for the civility, kept the Dutch 
flag at the fore. 
have Cape Coast Castle many times, 
but never landed before yesterday afternoon. It 
belongs, you know, to the lish, but | was much 
surprised to find such an air of decay, and such a 
miserable-looking race of natives as occupy it. The 
landing is very bad also, and the canoe in which 
1 was coming off at sunset was near being swamped 
by a heavy roller, which began to curl just as we 
had mounted its crest. I called on the officers of 
the Castle, and was very agreeably entertained by 
them. I was not enthusiastic enough to ask after 
the tomb of Miss Landon, and in fact walked over 
it without being aware of it. I have now worked 
myself up to the required condition, having found 





some sus 





journey to Adamana, crossed the Benue, a splendid 
s md a _ bread and ten feet deep, which 
e ascertained to be t} 
a, oe 1¢ upper course of the 
— all that + Barth says in his last, as well 
as in his previous letters, 1 am inclined j 
that the Tchadda will eventually form fay Ree 
and most important line from the West for spread- 
ing commerce and civilization into the very heart of 


amongst my books a volume of prose and poetry 
of Europe and America, the writings of the great 
poetess ; and on my next visit to the Castle will 
pay due homage. ‘To-day the Governor gives a 
dinner-party to the Commodore and officers, but my 
duty on board will not allow me to participate. 

From here we will continue down the coast, 
touching in at the principal places, A few weeks 
since there was an American vessel here, and from 
us circumstances about her she was 
detained, but there not being sufficient evidence 
against her, she was released, and the next heard of 
her was that she had shipped nearly 600 slaves at 
Logos, or near there; the Portuguese su 


so ee the command, and the yoann gaters. 
to Eng 
and to 


in the steamer Hope on her last 
. The slave trade both in the 
the northward is more active than ever, 





There is nothing else particularly interesting out 


f 


here. The Acute ae is 

English can undersell us js, they must have 

papvisions to live on, and ol ew- 

rum to wade with--so WwW have rather the upper 

eRe ws ave Crafts frnasen ho est agent 
So far we have most 7 

able season wee c the coast; the 

thermometer up to 80, cool. 

All well on board. “ 

Set 
ABBOKUTA; 
OR, SUNRISE WITHIN THE TROPIOS, 


‘Tuts is the title of an exceedingly interesting re- 
cord of missionary life and labo is the interior of 
Central Africa, written Miss Tucker—12mo, 

276—and published by Carter & Brothers, 
‘ew-York ; William 8. Martien & Son, 144 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 

The “outline” before us is chiefly confined to 
the more recent developments which the 
way and secured the of mission success 
in a oe Een € > a district once only 
known to Portuguese Spanish slave-traders, 
until the discoveries of Mungo Park and the Lan- 
ders made it known to the missionaries of the 
Christian religion. — Colonization Herald. 

Abeokuta is a large town in the om of Yo- 
ruba, a country lying inland from the t of Ben- 
in, anid stretching from two to three hundred miles 
in length, and nearly the same in breadth. Its 
northern and north-eastern boundaries are the king- 
doms of the Niger and part of the Nufi 
country ; on the east and south-eastern 
the territories of Kakanda and Benin; the 
Dahomians are on its western ; 
south it is separated from sea by a strip of 
land belonging to the Popos. In the palmy days of 
this region, the towns were numerous and papelens, 
the larger ones sometimes containing sixty or 
seventy thousand inhabitants; while villages of 
thousand or four thousand were thickly scattered 
over the country, and many persons resided on their 
own separate farms. The soil was productive and 
the climate healthy, Living in external ease and 
comfort, the people were kind, honest and indus- 
trious. The nation was composed of several difler- 
ent tribes, united under the government of the 
King of Yoruba. 

But at length a sad change came over this inter- 
esting people. Disputes broke out between the 
different tribes. In the of the quarrel, 
they learned from their rous neighbors to 
send their unfortunate prisoners to the slave-mar- 
kets on the coast, Subsequently, the warlike Fella- 
tahs made incursions into the territory ; perpetual 
feuds were maintained, until at length the King was 
driven from his capital, the whole country became 
disorganized, and the inferior chiefs throwing off 
their al to their sovereign, left him in pos- 
session of but a small part of his former dominions. 
Such was the state of things when the country was 
first visited by the Christian missionary. A graphic 
description of this new field for religious enterprise 
is given in the following passage : 


“Live is Apnica.—For many miles from the 
coast, the country, though fertile, is low and 
swampy, but, as you journey on toward the in- 
terior, becomes diversified with hill and plain; 
and, from the descriptions given of it by the 
Landers, as well as by our own missionaries, it 
must be very picturesque and beautiful. Deep 
and fertile valleys lie among the hills ;_ granite rocks, 
some lofty, bold, and bare, others clothed with trees 
or verdure to their summits, and clear streams, 
tumbling over their rocky beds, add to the beauty 
of the scenery. 


“ The ap of the towns from a distance is 
often im ; the walls enclose a | extent of 
land, and fields and trees are inters among the 


thatched roofs of the lowly dwellings. It is st 
that in a tropical climate the natives should take 
such pains to exclude the air; but the African hut, 
like that of the Hindoo, is without windows or any 
opening but the low door, while the roof projects 
so far beyond the walls that but little air can find 
its way even here. The houses of the better classes 
are built round a quadrangle, into which the separ- 
ate dwellings open, while a rude piazza runs a 
the whole interior, The head of the family oceu- 
pies the tof these dwellings, and round him 
are gathered children and children, and any 
other members of his family for whom a separate 
habitation can be found. The court in the centre 
is often planted, and is the common place of resort 
for all inmates, where, shut in them- 
selves, they can, without fear of interru , talk 
over any subject of family interest ; and where, on 
the bright moonlight nights of that southern clime, 
the whole party are frequently collected. Here 
they will remain for hours seated on the ground, 
listening with fixed attention while one and 

another relates some 
‘y~ ‘passcantel fond It is the 
t are i y » a hour 
of eh ote ent, and the eye of even a Christian 
Yoruban will glisten at the thought of these moon- 
ape eenaen Cha now his conversation would be 

a higher and holier tone. 

“ The people are industrious, and the soil freely 
yields them yams, cassada, and the various others 

ins that are in use them. Cotton, too, 
is grown is considerable quantities, and the women 


worn by all. They are generally well clothed in this 
their native manufacture ; the coloris often blue, dyed 
with indigo, and checked with red cotton 

from Haussa, and which, it is said, is naturally of that 
color, There isa great taste for dress among them, 
and, independently of any motive, some of 
the gay young men affect the costume, 
and wear wide sack-like trowsers, much embroidered, 
and confined en be hed) $1 
upper garment, and turban ; or, if unable to 

this last ap , they roll a long piece of cotton 
round the . Some of them are to, 
adopt the English dress ; but all this is to t- 
of national costume necessarily 


arta ae oat 

“ ves, axes, are 
made from the iron ore, which why b~. 

and which they have learned to smelt. baskets 


and grass mats are also their native manufac- 





spin, and men and women weave it intocloth, whichis | Saviour 


. Tf the | thisis the calabash, a kind of pumpkin. When the 


fruit begins to ripen, a hole is ewt in the small end 
to adant the air, and thus the pulp decay» without 
injuring the rind. Sometimes the incision is made 
round fruit, at about one-third from the smaller 
end, and a vessel with a neatly fitting lid is pro- 
duced without further trouble. These calebashes 
are of various sizes ; some are smaller than a tea-cup, 
= a be po three or four 

4 internal traffic is carried on among 
them; markets are held ing and evening in 
every town and village, and in the towns there is a 
larger one every fifth day, which is attended by all 
the neighborhood. Their only current money is the 
white covery, forty of which ave the value of an Eng- 
lish penny. They are strung and tied up in “ heads,” 
as vp bn called, each head i two thou- 
sand shells, equal to 4s, 2d. ; and at this rate of reck- 
oning, we shall not be surprised at £2 or £3 worth 
being as much as a man can carry, nor wonder at the 

and difficulty of conveying money from 
to Abeokuta, 

“One of theirdomestic habits is, we believe, pecu- 
liar to themselves. None of the people take their 
first morning meal in their own houses, but all, both 
men and women, about seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing pay a visit to the cook's and make their 
first breakfast on a bow! of gruel of Indian corn. 
The women then to market to hase ma- 
terials for a more substantial which is taken 
about ten o'clock. This consists of balls of Indian 
corn, called “denge,” served up in a kind of 
sauce made of beef, mutton, or fowl, with vari- 
ous ey and seasoned with salt procured 
from Popos, and with cayenne pepper which 
grows in the country; the w 
nutricious and food. The family do not 
generally collect for this meal, but each one 
takes it when so inclined, * In cases, however, where 
there is only one wife, she and her children usually 
join the husband and any friends he may have in- 
vited. When about ed ron of the food, a} 

on 


forming a very 


earthen bowl is place the ground, contain- 
ing the denge and the sauce, and the party sit down 
round it, ‘The balls of Indian corn are taken out of 


the bow], broken and distributed to the different per- 
sons, each of whom dips his into the sauce 
as he eats it. There is a good deal of animal food 
consumed in this way, but it is never eaten solid, 
One of their chief es of food is also the yam,” 


— 
From the Spirit of Missions. 
MORTALITY AT SIBRRA LEONE. 
THE GRAVEYARD AT KIS8RY,. 


A mission-riecp is a battle-field, in which 
who serve have to “ undergo a t fight of afflic- 
tion.” It was so for many years in Sierra Leone, It 
presented a door of entrance to the relief of Africa, 
a breach amidst the horrors of which that unhappy 
continent was encom , through which, de- 
spite the hostility of the slave-trade, we hoped to 
enter in; but it was ed by the influence of 
an unhealthy climate, by the country fever and its 
prostrating effects. They who lead a forlorn 
are often sacrificed to a man; but they afford time 
and opportunity for others to come up, and in their 
death is laid the foundation of success. In win- 
ning this commandin t, from whence future 
efforts might be pre = | ard for the liberation 
of Africa, many a faithful soldier of the cross laid 
down his life. One after the other they were borne 
to their ves—some to Kissey, others to Free- 
town, others elsewhere throughout the colony, It 
was a fearful st ; 

And often the Society was re for its 
perseverance ; often it was said Sierra Leone 
was the grave of the white man, and that it ought 
to be abandoned—that it was an unjustifiable ex- 
penditure of human life. But the world does not 
act upon such principles in matters of fur less im- 

tance. A battle has been won, a fortress has 

stormed, and when the muster-roll comes 
next to be called, many an absent, many a well- 
known voice is silent in death. Yet no re 
is cast upon the commanding officer. In matters 
of infinitely moment, shall there be less of 
perseverance ? Human life is valuable, but immortal 


souls are far more so; and life ex in sa 
souls from death is nobly and tably ex . 
Well did Bickersteth urge this point in his 


t 
on the West Africa Mission, addressed te the Gem 
mittee in 1816: 

“Perhaps, after the great number of valuable 
lives which have been lost, it may to some a 
unjustifiable, and to others scarcely pon » mee 
enough, to send out more missionaries to a climate 
confessedly unhealthy ; but | do not calculate on 
this effect po Naas who | A a with a > vet 

t might have thought 
the number of mart evould have hindered in- 
stead of accelerated of the Church in 
the earlier ages of Christianity. Yet it only in- 
creased the number of those who confessed Chri 
crucified in the face of 


of a Church of God, which will increase till it 
covers all these nations,” 

God does, indeed, seem to have given to bis 
people the enduring faith which such an emergency 
req No sooner wes one removed, than some 
other unex y ted himself; and they 
who, disabled by were to retire 
for a while, so soon as they had , returned 
with renewed to the field 

We are of a young subaltern, when, 
in 1811, was assaulted the British 
forces under W He had led the first forlorn 

which had unsuccessful, the breach 
impracticable, 


qvested Pecemis sion ny vim to le 
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the General expressing bis dioneho vu 
the same man the second tia lo oveh exipes 
peril, his answer was, “1 hope you will not refuses 
Mm) requc sl, because | ama ck vermined, ii you order 
the fort to be stormed forty times, to lead the ad- 
vance so long as | have life.” Shal! higher motives, 
nobler objects, a glorious cause in which there is 
no uncertainty as to the iseue, be taken up and 
Gee in with less unflinching ¢ccermination ° 

hen some fall shall others hang back, or rathe 
consider it as a special summons Lo come forward | 
It was so in the history of the Sierra Leone mis» 
With unwavering intrepidity, which divine 
alone could give, the work was carried on. Th 
went forward when sorrow came, repented ni 
having done so; nay, so far from this, had it be. 
possible, they would each gladly have hud down 
their lives forty times. Unless such had been the 
case, how should our present position have been 


: a) a wm 
Apo 


This graveyard ai Kissey bears testimony to 
7 a scene of domestic sorrow and patience in 
* tribulation ;"’ and if we have to record the isene 
of these conflicts in the important position which 


Sierra Leone now occupi the site of a - 
native Church and Christian Eplesopate. from 

w » we trust, many a faithful minister will soon 
go forth to help on the advancing ‘1 in its pro- 
to the interior—we desire to back on the 
umble, unobtrusive, afflicted laborers af former 
years, and blend their names and recollec with 
those of the present day, who, with less, of wi 
have more of actual result and encowrageme 
cheer them, we trust with no less of 

patient endurance in the Lord's work. 

— 
From the African Repository. 

THE LATE HILARY TEAGD, or 


Tux subject of this notice was too remarkab! 
his abilities, his acquisitions, and his influence, dur- 
ing the entire progress, since its origin, of the settle- 
ment of Liberia, to be perasitied to away 
without some record of his earnest, philanthropic, 
and distinguished life. With his father, the Kev. 
Colin Teage, the intimate friend of Lott Carey, and 
a faithful and eloquent preacher of the baptie! 
Chureh, he was born in slavery, not far from Rich- 
mond, Virginia; but during his boyhood, as we 
have often heard him say, he felt stirring in his 
soul earnest aspirations for liberty. Under the 
influence of the same sentiment, especially directed 
towards Africa, his father was enabled ww redeem 
himself and family, and to embark for Africa in the 
second vessel, which, under direction of the Ame- 
rican Colonization Society, left the United States 
with a few adventurous colored familics, resolved 
to seek a home, and plant civilized and Christian 
institutions, in the savage wilds of Africa. Sad dis- 
asters had attended the first emigrants in the Sher- 
bro county ; and after the loss of many of their 
number, the survivors found a temporary home 
and ion under the British authorities in the 
vicinity of Sierra . Here Mr, Teage remained 
for some time with his family, and here special 
attention was given to the education of his *on, 
whose habits of reading and study, early formed, 
accompanied him to the close of his life. Bui 
their attachment to the interests of the American 
Colonization Society was unabated ; and when the 
settlement of Monrovia was established, both father 
and son resolved 4 become citizens of this humb!c 
community, with the principles and hopes of which 
they desired their fortunes and reputations to be 
identified. Hilary Teage engaged earnestly and 
extensively in commerce, and for several years with 
success. But private cares and enterprises never 
made him unmindful of the public welfare; and 
much of his time and best thoughts were dedicated 
to the benefit of the of color, aud the im- 
provement and of Liberia. He became a 
amas > SS i aap pl eed eo dis- 
tinguished for his abilities uence in the pul- 

it. Amid wying an i wr oa 

is vivacity and cheerfulness continued without 
abatement ; and to any plans of usefulness to the 
Church or State, he readily and uniformly gave 
his counsels and aid. For several years he con- 
ducted the Liberia Herald; and his numerous pa- 
pers, ing information from the interior, ex- 
posing and ing the African slave wade, 
defending African colonization, showing the re- 
sources of the country, the motives and means of 
lawful trade, the necessities and advantages of 






education and agricultural im were can- 
did, judicious, and instructive. He wrote and 


published more, and on a greater variety of sub- 
jects, than any other citizen of Liberia, and was 
more familiar with all the details of its 
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